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Charting a Path Forward for Charter Schools 


Over the past decade, charter schools have gained a prominent role in the debate 


over how to improve K-12 education, becoming one of those rare ideas that attracts 


bipartisan support. Yet as charter schools have expanded and begun educating 


more American school children, so has discussion over the role charter schools 


should ultimately play in our public school system. This policy brief provides an 


overview of what charter schools are (and are not) and what we know about their 


effectiveness, with the aim of facilitating more knowledgeable discussion among 


policymakers and other stakeholders. 


What Are Charter Schools? 


Charter schools are publicly funded schools that 
typically are run by a group or organization other 
than a local school district.! These schools operate 
independently under a charter (or contract) with 
the district, state, or other authorized entity.’ 
Broadly speaking, charter schools operate as an 
extension of “traditional” public schools run 

by local school districts. In contrast with the 
traditional public school experience in which 
students typically attend a school assigned to 
them based on where they live, charter schools are 
schools of choice, and parents must apply to enroll 
their children in a charter school.*# 


State (and local) laws governing the charter school 
sector vary greatly, but in general, charter schools 
are exempt from many of the state and local rules 
and regulations that govern other public schools.° 
This allows charter schools to be innovative in 
their approach to education and gives them greater 
managerial flexibility. Charter schools typically 
set their own curriculum, hire staff outside the 
school districts’ own processes, and control other 
aspects of school operation such as the length of 
the school year and discipline policies.* Charter 
schools often have enrollment caps (restricting 

the number of students enrolled at each grade 
level) and are often allowed to develop their 

own “backfilling” policies, meaning that even if 

a school has open seats, it can opt not to accept 
midyear enrollments or new students entering 
higher grade levels.’ In exchange for this increased 


autonomy, charter schools are, at least in theory, 
held more accountable for improving the academic 
performance of the students who attend them.*® 


In keeping with their status as publicly funded 
schools, charter schools are nonsectarian, may not 
charge tuition, and must comply with the same 
federal civil rights laws and regulations as other 
public schools.’ Generally, charter schools must 
be open to all students who wish to enroll, except 
when schools reach their enrollment capacity. 
Most states require that oversubscribed charter 
schools hold admission lotteries, with the intent 
of giving every new applicant an equal chance at 
acceptance. Although charter schools are exempt 
from some of the rules governing traditional 
public schools, most are still accountable to a 
public authority via their charter. In many cases, 
the local school district where the charter school is 
located is the governmental authority responsible 
for determining whether the charter school has 
met its performance obligations under its charter. 


The motivation behind charter schools 

Minnesota passed the first charter statute in 1991 
and subsequently opened the first charter school 
in 1992." Legislators in this early innovator 

state were inspired by the work of Ray Budde, 

an educator who first developed the idea of 
educational charters in 1974." The concept did not 
gain traction, however, until more than a decade 
later, when reports such as A Nation at Risk, issued 
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Private or Public? 


One common question is whether charter 
schools are public or private schools. 


Traditional public schools are funded, owned, 
and operated by local and state governments, 
while private schools are owned and operated 
by private organizations, and draw primarily 
on private funding sources such as tuition, 
donations, and endowments. The typical 
charter school straddles this divide; it is 
funded by taxpayers and overseen by local and 
state governments, but is owned and operated 
by a private organization or group. For 
example, a local education agency (LEA) might 
be responsible for ensuring a charter school 


by the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education in 1983, framed the state of American 
public education as a national crisis. This helped 
set the stage for greater public acceptance of 
restructuring public schools as a possible path to 
improving outcomes.” 


In 1988, Al Shanker, then president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, publicly 
endorsed the concept of establishing new schools 
to improve school quality.’* While today’s charter 
schools do not exactly mirror Shanker’s vision 
for “new” schools, the current charter school 
movement does reflect his initial description of 
autonomous yet accountable public schools that 
would be free to try out new ideas for improving 
student learning and that would foster greater 
competition through parental school choice.” 


Charter schools today 

While still a relatively small part of the overall 
public school system, charter schools have grown 
substantially since the 1990s, both in terms of 
the number of schools and enrollment. In 2004, 
approximately 887,000 students attended charter 
schools. As of the fall of 2014 that number had 


fulfills its charter obligations, but the LEA does 
not dictate how the school will accomplish 
those goals (as long as it complies with state 
charter laws). 


To clear up confusion, the US Department 

of Education issued a statement recognizing 
that the US government classifies charter 
schools as public schools.* The phrase public 
charter school is therefore redundant, although 
it is still commonly used by advocates and 
legislatures alike. 


* US Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, 
Dear Colleague Letter, May 14, 2014. 


tripled to 2.7 million students—or 5.4 percent of 
US public school students—who attended 6,747 
charter schools (see Chart 2).'° By 2016, 43 states 
plus the District of Columbia had charter school 
laws in place.’® 


Charter schools tend to be concentrated in urban 
areas. Fifty-six percent of charter schools are 
located in cities compared to only 25 percent of 
traditional public schools (see Chart 3).'” Some 
urban districts boast a robust charter sector. 
Nearly half of Washington, DC’s school-aged 
population is enrolled in a charter school." In 
more rural states like Kansas, however, charter 
schools educate less than 1 percent of public school 
children (see Chart 4). 


Parental demand may bea key factor driving 

the geographic distribution of charter schools.” 
Each school needs a certain minimum number of 
students to be financially viable, so the density of 
potential students in an area affects the number of 
schools the area can support. Factors such as travel 
time to a school affect parental choice, especially 
for parents of younger students. The more compact 
geographies of urban areas contribute to the 
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Chart 1 


The number of charter schools 
nearly doubled in a decade. 


Number of Charter Schools, 2004-2014 
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Sources: Institute for Education Science, National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), Digest of Education Statistics, October 2016; 
NCES, September 2015; NCES, January 2015. 


greater viability of charter schools in these areas. 
Perceptions that urban public schools are of 
lower quality may also be a factor driving higher 
demand for charter schools in urban districts 
relative to other types of school districts. In a 
majority of large urban school districts, student 
test scores fall below the national average, and 
families living in areas where traditional public 
schools typically underperform are more likely to 
seek out alternatives.”! 


Compared to traditional public schools, charter 
schools enroll a higher proportion of minority 
students. Twenty-seven percent of charter 

school enrollees identify as black (compared to 
15 percent at traditional public schools), and 

31 percent identify as Hispanic (compared to 

25 percent at traditional public schools). Charter 
schools also are slightly more likely to serve high 
concentrations of low-income students, with 

35 percent of charter schools having a student 
body where 75 percent or more of the students 
qualify for free or reduced-price lunch (compared 


to 24 percent of traditional public schools).** These 
differences in student demographics are likely due 
in part to the concentration of charter schools in 
urban areas, where traditional public schools also 
serve a disproportionate number of low-income, 
minority children. 


What Proponents Say about 
Charter Schools 


Advocates of charter schools point to four core 
advantages: autonomy, accountability, choice, 
and improved performance for all public 
schools (including noncharters) due to healthy 
competition arising from choice. 


Charter advocates argue that traditional public 
school systems have a poor track record in turning 
around underperforming schools and that 
students suffer because rigid state and local rules 
prevent schools from making needed changes. 
Advocates argue that because charter schools face 
fewer regulations and less “red tape,” they are 
freer to focus time and resources on the choices 
and activities that really matter in improving 
student outcomes. *? Moreover, they contend 

that thanks to charter schools’ greater latitude to 
experiment with new educational practices and 
models, charter schools can serve as innovation 
sites. Traditional public schools later can adopt 
practices that were first shown to be effective at 
charter schools, thus benefiting even noncharter 
school students. 


With regard to accountability, advocates maintain 
that the requirement that charter schools go 
through an authorization process before opening 
(and during periodic reauthorizations) means 
that charter schools face higher standards of 
accountability than traditional public schools. 


Proponents of charter schools argue that 
the schools serve students by providing free 
alternatives to underperforming or under- 
resourced district schools. Even when high- 
quality neighborhood schools are available, 
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charter schools still may appeal to families 
looking for a learning environment that better 
fits the particular needs and learning styles of 
their children. 


Advocates point to the fact that because charter 
schools can offer curricula that focus on specific 
competencies or particular educational models, 
access to charter schools gives families greater 
choice in how their children are educated. 


Finally, because charter schools are schools of 
choice and their viability depends on continued 
demand for their services, advocates maintain that 
these schools have a greater incentive to provide 

a high-quality education. Some charter school 
advocates see the potential for charter schools to 
improve the performance of noncharter schools as 
well, by introducing market forces into the overall 
public school system. These advocates believe that 
competitive pressure will incentivize existing 
traditional schools to improve in order to 

retain students and their associated funding. 


What Critics Say about 
Charter Schools 


Many criticisms of charter schools focus on 
charter schools’ impact on existing public 
schools and the students who attend them. 
Critics of charter schools contend that charter 
schools negatively impact the public school 
system by diverting funds from traditional 
public schools. Citing evidence that the average 
charter school produces no better outcomes 
than traditional public schools serving similar 
students, critics argue that opening charter 
schools is not the best use of limited public 
resources, particularly in areas with low 
population densities. 


In areas where the traditional public schools 
are underperforming, students with more 
motivated, engaged, or informed parents are 
most likely to take the initiative to search 


As a percent of public 


school enrollment 


for and apply to promising charter schools. 
Critics worry that because enrolling in a charter 
school requires more parental initiative, the 
students “left behind” at neighborhood schools 
disproportionately will be those who are most 
disadvantaged and most in need of additional 
educational resources, as their school loses 
enrollment and funding. 


Another common concern is that charter schools’ 
exemption from traditional public school oversight 
makes it more likely that poorly managed charter 
schools or those employing exclusionary practices 
will go undetected.” Critics point to cases of 
mismanagement by charter schools as examples 
of the danger of creating a parallel, less-regulated 
system of public education. They argue that 
policymakers should focus on improving existing 
traditional public schools rather than supplanting 
them with new schools. 


Chart 2 


The number of students 
attending charter schools 
tripled between 2004 and 2014. 
Fall enrollment in charter schools (in millions) and 
as a percent of total public school enrollment, 2004-2014 
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How Charter Schools Operate 


Because state and local laws governing charter 
schools vary widely, charter schools also vary 
considerably across states and, even, within the 
same state. 


Establishing a charter school 

As their name indicates, every charter school 

has a charter, or contract, which is a fixed-term 
agreement spelling out how the school will operate 
and what it intends to achieve. Essentially, the 
charter outlines what the school is promising in 
return for receiving public funding and greater 
autonomy. Many charters contain explicit 
performance goals that the agency responsible for 
renewing a school’s contract can use to hold the 
school accountable. The charter is the backbone 
of the chartering process, but it is also just the 
beginning of opening a charter school and 
keeping it open. Once the charter school founders 
have drafted a charter agreement in accordance 


Chart 3 
Fifty-six percent of charter schools are 
located in cities compared to only 
25 percent of traditional public schools. 
Percent of charter and traditional public schools, 
by locale (2014-15 school year) 
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with state law, they must seek approval from an 
authorizing entity. 


Charter school authorizers 

Every state with a charter school statute also 

has a process for recognizing charter school 
authorizers. Authorizers are responsible for 
reviewing new charter school applications and 
for approving or denying charter renewals. The 
majority of authorizers are government agencies, 
principally local and state education agencies 
(LEAs and SEAs, respectively).** Some states 

have independent charter authorizers or permit 
existing nongovernment entities, such as institutes 
of higher education, to act as authorizers.”® If 

a state does permit multiple authorizer types, 
their jurisdictions may overlap, meaning that 

a prospective school will have more than one 
authorizer from which to choose when submitting 
an application. Another authorizer configuration 
is to have a primary and secondary authorizer— 
for instance, if a state allows both LEAs and 

the SEA to authorize charter schools, the state 
might make the statewide authorizer, the SEA, an 
authorizer of “last resort” that is only available if 
an applicant wants to appeal the decision of the 
primary authorizer, the LEA.” 


To complement their role in approving and 
renewing charter contracts, authorizers also 
provide oversight—via financial audits, onsite 
visits, and report reviews—to monitor progress 
and regulatory compliance of schools in their 
portfolio. Authorizers, as individual entities, vary 
in their approach and involvement when problems 
are identified at the schools they oversee.”* State 
law can also help shape the extent to which 
authorizers will hold charter schools accountable 
by specifying how authorizers should operate.” 
The greatest oversight power of an authorizer is 
the ability to issue, renew, or revoke a school’s 
charter. Failure to meet charter performance 
standards (including poor academic performance), 
financial or accounting issues, or regulatory 
noncompliance can result in revocation of a 
school’s charter causing it to close. 
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On average, about a third of charter applications contracts.** While some states adhere to this 
are approved.*” Beyond simple approval and benchmark, others have established their own 
renewal of charters, charter laws can impose minimum and maximum lengths for granting 
other restrictions that limit the number of charter charters, with a few permitting contracts up 
schools. Some states have chosen to legislate caps to 15 years.” 


on the number of charter schools in the state or 
per existing school district.* In some jurisdictions 


only new schools can apply to be a charter school, On average, the charter school 


while other jurisdictions allow existing public sector receives less fu nding 

schools to reorganize as charter schools. per student than traditional 

Authorizing timelines—reflecting how often district schools. 

a school must have its charter reviewed and 

reapproved—also vary. The National Association Charter school funding 

of Charter School Authorizers (NACSA), a Many charter schools struggle with the same 

membership association for charter authorizers, funding issues as traditional public schools— 

recommends that charters be granted five-year principally, how to achieve better results with the 
Chart 4 


In most states, less than 5 percent of public school students 
attend charter schools. 
Percent of public school students enrolled in charter schools, by state (2014-15 school year) 
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same or fewer resources. Like traditional district 
schools, taxpayers fund charter schools, which 
receive a mix of local and state funding that is 
tied to enrollment.** This “base-level” funding, 
the formula for which is outlined in states’ charter 
statutes, is intended to cover the basic cost of 
educating a child. 


On average, the charter school sector receives 
less funding per student than traditional district 
schools.*° One reason for this difference is the 
variety of formulas used to distribute per-student 
aid to charter schools. For instance, in some states, 
charter schools receive funding based on the 
same funding formula used for traditional public 
schools while in others, the law stipulates that 
charter schools must receive funding only up to 

a certain percentage of the per-pupil funding for 
traditional public schools. Some charter schools 
receive only state funds while others receive both 
state and local funds.*° 


In addition to this per-student funding, charter 
schools often are eligible for categorical aid (i.e., 
aid tied to specific programs, such as special 
education), or funding tied to initiatives such as 
reducing classroom size. There is some anecdotal 
evidence that charter schools do not always 

know what additional aid is available to them, 
and therefore, do not apply for it—which may 
contribute further to funding disparities between 
charter and traditional public schools. Charter 
schools also are eligible for federal funding, and 
in the past, specific federal aid has been set aside 
to support charter schools.” Thirty jurisdictions 
also provide some funding to help charter schools 
manage the costs associated with acquiring and 
maintaining school facilities.** Charter schools 
also may rely on private funding to supplement the 
public funding they receive.” 


Charter school management 

Charter schools must accomplish the same 
managerial functions—for example, overseeing 
budgets, curriculum, and staffing—that school 
districts and their associated school boards handle 
for traditional public schools.*” How charter 


schools accomplish these functions, however, 
depends on how the school chooses to organize 
itself and on what state law permits. 


The organization that holds a school’s charter and 
the organization that actually operates the school 
on a day-to-day basis is often the same entity but 
need not be. Some charter schools are completely 
independent, meaning they do not contract 

with any outside source to help run the school. 
Other approaches to allocating management 
responsibility are possible. For example, a group 
of educators could establish a charter school 

and be awarded the charter contract, but then 
choose to contract out some or all of the school’s 
management to a third party. So even if a charter 
school is started by a nonprofit group that holds 
the school’s charter, contracts with outside groups 
for school management or other services can 
introduce for-profit elements.*! 


As a result, determining the extent to which a 
particular charter school is primarily “nonprofit” 
or “for-profit” can become muddled in some 

cases. However, in general most charter schools 

are managed by nonprofit organizations, and the 
vast majority of charter school students attend 
nonprofit schools.** Some state charter laws require 
that any applicant for a charter must be a nonprofit 
entity or group.** While research on the question of 
the relative effectiveness of nonprofit and for-profit 
charter schools has been limited, it suggests that 
charter schools run on a for-profit basis are less 
effective than their nonprofit counterparts. 


In addition to the nonprofit and for-profit 
distinction, another important characteristic 

of charter schools is the extent to which they 

are independent or part of a larger network. An 
independent school—also known as a “stand- 
alone” or “mom and pop” school—is a charter 
school created by a group or organization that 

is not formally connected to a larger group of 
charters schools. A school founded by community 
members or teachers is an example of an 
independent charter school. In contrast, network 
schools are schools that are affiliated with an 
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organization that operates multiple schools or 
provides operating guidelines or standards that 
schools must adhere to in order to be part of the 
network. Some of the most well-known names in 
the charter sector—such as Knowledge is Power 
Partnership (KIPP) and Uncommon Schools—are 
examples of organizations that manage or guide a 
network of charter schools.*° Some management 
organizations, such as KIPP, operate nationally, 
while others remain more regionally focused 
(such as Success Academies in New York City). 
Although fully independent charter schools reflect 
the earliest vision of the charter school movement, 
network schools are becoming more common 
today. The National Alliance for Public Charter 
Schools (NAPCS) estimates that in 2014-15, 
management organizations ran 40 percent of 
charter schools, up from about a third in 2010-11. 
Among network schools, approximately 37 percent 


Potential Benefits of Network 
Schools and Management 
Organizations 


Being a network school offers potential 
advantages. Management organizations 
provide organizational structure and 
other crucial supports, thereby making 

it easier to get a school up and running. 
The brand name associated with a 
successful management group can help 
network schools attract more private 
capital and high-quality teachers. 
Management organizations also help 
successful educational models achieve 
“scale” by providing individual schools 

a clear path forward on how to launch 

a school and implement the model. 
However, management organizations that 
oversee many schools or schools that are 
geographically dispersed run the risk that 
their program design will not achieve the 
same results in different areas serving 
students of different backgrounds or 
educational needs. 


are operated on a for-profit basis, or 15 percent of 
all charter schools overall.” 


Effectiveness of Charter Schools 


What policy makers, parents, and educators really 
want to know is how effective charter schools 

are when compared to traditional public schools. 
Gauging the effectiveness of charter schools 

poses challenges, however. (See “Measuring 
Effectiveness,” p. 10.) First, effectiveness depends 
in part on how one defines the goals of our public 
education system. Almost everyone agrees, 
though, that core outcomes include what students 
learn while still in school as well as later outcomes 
such as college completion and employment. 


Charter schools may generate 
benefits for students into their 
early adult years. 


How student outcomes compare between charter 
schools and traditional public schools 

The last decade has generated a growing number 
of high-quality studies of the effectiveness of 
charter schools. In addition, the increasing 
maturity of the sector means that we can now 
begin assessing longer-term effects of charter 
school attendance on students who attended such 
schools in the 2000s. Just in the last five years, 
high-quality studies have come out suggesting that 
charter schools may generate benefits for students 
into their early adult years. 


Table 1 (pp. 12-13) summarizes a set of recent 
high-quality studies. The list includes studies that 
were either lottery or matched comparison studies 
from 2013 on, as well as a meta-analysis of 52 high- 
quality studies. In addition, it includes two CREDO 
(Center for Research on Education Outcomes 

at Stanford University) studies: one of charter 
schools in 27 states that enroll 95 percent of charter 
students in the US, and the other of Ohio charter 
schools. CREDO uses a “virtual peers” comparison 
methodology that has been subject to criticism. 
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Measuring Effectiveness: Lotteries, Matched Comparison Groups, 


and Meta-Analyses 


Because charter schools are schools of choice, 
assessing their effectiveness compared to 
typical public schools poses challenges. For 
example, educational achievement is strongly 
correlated with students’ socioeconomic status: 
more advantaged students tend to score 
higher on academic achievement tests. Test 
scores also depend on the student’s previous 
skills and knowledge, as well as factors such 
as whether the parents are highly motivated 
or involved in their child’s education. For these 
reasons, simply comparing scores of charter 
school students and students at noncharter 
schools tells us little. If charter school students 
score higher (or lower) on average, is it 
because charter schools are better (or worse) 
than traditional public schools? Or is it because 
the students who attend charter schools differ 
on average—in terms of their socioeconomic 
status, their prior academic achievement, their 
parents’ (or their own) level of motivation, or 
some other factor that affects their outcomes? 
Is it the school or the students who choose the 
school that are making the difference? 


For these reasons, when assessing the 
effectiveness of charter schools, researchers 
give the most credence to studies that use 
“lottery” methodologies. Many charter 
schools have more applicants than spaces, 
and in these cases it is often required that 
spaces be assigned through a lottery where 
every applicant has an equal chance of gaining 
admission. On average, winners and losers of 
the lottery should be similar in all ways (such 
as parental motivation and previous academic 
achievement) except whether they won 
admission to the charter school. This allows 
researchers to compare outcomes for those 
who attend charter schools and those who do 
not, knowing that the two groups of students 
are the same on average. Therefore, it is the 
school, and not differences in the students, 
that is driving the differences in outcomes. 


There is a tradeoff with the lottery studies, 
however. Because such studies can be 
conducted only when charter schools are 
“oversubscribed,” they cannot be done for all 
charter schools, many of which have unfilled 
seats. Because oversubscribed schools are 

the most popular schools among parents, it is 
likely that the charter schools in lottery studies 
are disproportionately some of the best charter 
schools, and therefore not representative of all 
charter schools in the US. For these reasons, 
lottery studies tend to include relatively few 
schools, often in one geographic area. (See the 
third and fourth columns in Table 1.) 


To compensate for these limitations, 
researchers also make use of “matched 
comparison” studies. Matched comparison 
studies create a comparison group of 
noncharter school students that statistically 
controls for all the student factors that the 
researcher is aware of (and has data for) that 
might affect the outcomes being studied. 
Such factors include demographic data like 
socioeconomic status and the student’s 
previous test scores. These analyses typically 
must exclude “unobservable” factors, like 
parental motivation, that are not part of 
administrative datasets. The researcher 

then compares outcomes for the charter 
students and the matched comparison group. 
This weakens confidence in the findings to 
some extent (the charter students and the 
comparison group may differ in important 
ways) but does allow researchers to study the 
effectiveness of larger numbers of more typical 
charter schools. 


Finally, the strongest source of evidence is a 
meta-analysis, which combines the results of 
multiple studies with strong methodologies (for 
charter schools, lottery or matched comparison 
studies) in order to estimate a more precise 
average effect. 
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However, the CREDO studies are well-known, 
and the 2013 national study covers more schools 
and a wider geography than any other study, so we 


include them as part of the overall body of evidence. 


Table 1 communicates the strength of the 
methodology and confidence that the reader 
should place on the various studies: the 

darkest blue indicates lottery studies and 
meta-analyses, which generally provide the 
strongest evidence. Light blue indicates matched 
comparison studies, which generally provide 
somewhat less strong evidence. White indicates 
the CREDO “virtual peer” studies. (See 
“Measuring Effectiveness,” p. 10.) 


With regard to outcomes, green in Table 1 
indicates outcomes in which attending the charter 
schools in the study led to better outcomes (than 
attending a typical public school). Red indicates 
outcomes in which attending the charter schools 
in the study led to worse outcomes than attending 
the typical public school. Yellow indicates cases 
where attending the charter schools in the study 
made no difference relative to outcomes for those 
attending typical public schools. (Empty cells 
indicate that the outcome was not measured in the 
study in question.) 


Taken together, the studies in Table 1 suggest the 
following takeaways: 


1. “Average” charter school performance hides wide 
variation among individual charter schools 


Just as traditional public schools range widely— 
from high-performing schools to “failing” 
ones—so, too, with charter schools. From a policy 
perspective, the wide variation in charter school 
performance indicates that policy makers, parents, 
and educators should look beyond averages to 
focus on individual charter schools—and what 
distinguishes effective ones from the rest. The 
second-to-last column of Table 1 indicates that, 
with the exception of the Mathematica study and 
the very geographically focused Boston studies, all 
the other studies found large variation—known 


technically as “heterogeneity’—in outcomes 
across charter schools. In less technical terms, this 
means that the studies found that charter schools 
differed from each other almost as much as they 
differed from noncharter schools when it comes to 
performance. 


2. In general, the evidence indicates that charter 
schools generate gains in math and English for 
students... but with some exceptions 


A quick scan of the test score columns in 

Table 1 (columns 5 and 6) illustrates how our 
understanding of charter schools’ effectiveness has 
evolved over the last decade. In general, the earlier 
studies, including the 2010 IES study covering 
charter schools in 15 states, showed little or no 
impact of charter schools on students’ math and 
English outcomes. In contrast, more recent studies 
(those toward the bottom of the chart) tend to 
show charter schools generating gains in student 
math and English outcomes relative to traditional 
public schools, with some exceptions. 


Among the exceptions, CREDO’s 2014 study of 
Ohio’s charter schools found that, on average, 
charter school students achieved worse results 
than their “virtual peers” in traditional public 
schools, demonstrating the equivalent of 43 days 
less learning in math and 14 days less learning 
in reading. More recently, Dobbie & Fryer’s 2016 
study of 45 Texas charter schools found that, on 
average, the schools had no impact on students’ 
math and reading scores. 


While the Ohio and Texas findings may not 

be heartening to charter school proponents, 

they are consistent with takeaway number one, 
above: namely that great variability exists in 
charter school outcomes. When the Texas study 
disaggregated the results between five No Excuses 
charter schools and 40 “regular” charter schools, 
the five No Excuses charter schools generated 
gains for their students in reading and math 
(relative to typical public schools) and the 40 
“regular” charter schools showed losses in reading 
and math (relative to typical public schools). The 
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Table 1: Recent, high-quality studies of charter schools show positive long-term impacts on students. 


Methodology and strength of evidence of various studies 


Legend: 


|_| strongest evidence 


slightly less strong evidence 


least strong evidence 


better outcomes than traditional public schools according to study 


worse outcomes than traditional public schools 


no difference 


strong methodology 


** strongest methodology 


Test scores: Test scores: Other school High school 
Geography/ Scope Study Type Math Reading/ English outcomes graduation 
2010 Institute of 36 middle schools in Lottery No significant differences No significant differences 
Education 15 states a 
Sciences (IES) 
2013 CREDO Charter schools in27 “Virtual peers” in No significant differences +8 days/year for charter 
states nearby traditional schools 
public schools (TPS) 
2013 Cohodes, et al. 12 Boston charter Lottery Proficiency: +12% points Proficiency: + 6% points 
schools (middle and aes (middle school) (middle school) 
high school) +10 % points (high school) +10 % points (high school) 
2014 Mathematica Florida and Chicago Matched comparison _— No significant differences _ No significant differences +10.9% points (FL) 
* +7.4% points (Ch) 
2014 Betts and 52 high-quality studies | Meta-analysis Charter schools outperform No significant differences 
Tang (lottery or “value- oe TPS for most grade spans 
added”) 
2014 CREDO Ohio “Virtual peers” in 43 days/ year lesslearning _14 days/ year less learning 
nearby TPS (in charters vs. TPS) (charters vs. TPS) 
2016 Angrist, 6 Lottery +17% points higher proficiency rates on state grad. test; No clear effect 
Cohodes, et al. Boston charter high ae +104 points on composite SAT; increased likelihood of (charter students 
schools taking AP exams and passing (esp. in calculus) take longer) 
2016 Dobbie and Texas: Matched comparison All 45 charters: no effect All 45 charters: no effect 
Fryer 5 No Excuses charters * 
and 40 regular charters 
No Excuses: f positive No Excuses: f positive 
Regular: \ negative Regular: J negative 
2017. Gwynneand Chicago charterhigh | Matchedcomparison Charter students had “better test scores, on average” 93% attendance _—No significant 
Moore schools * than TPS students (e.g., 1 point higher on ACT) for charter difference 


students vs. 
88.5% for TPS 
(= 8 days/yr) 
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College enrollment 


College 
persistence/completion 


Annual earnings 
(mid 20s) 


Large variability 
across schools 


Comments 


v 


Results hint that schools serving low-income and 
low-achieving students had positive effects on math 
scores. 


Low-income, black, and ELL students showed gains 
in math and reading. 


Positive impacts were largest for minority students 
and ELL students. 


Authors point to finding of charter schools’ positive 
impact on longer term outcomes despite the same 
schools’ lack of impact on near-term test scores. 


Urban charter schools show strongest positive 
impacts. Middle school students show 3.3 percentile 
point gain per year in math. 


Urban charter schools and charters serving black 
students in poverty show better performance. 


Charter schools in the study had greatest positive 
impact for boys, special ed. students, and students w/ 
low education achievement when they entered high 
school. 


Authors note the puzzling result that charter schools 
that increase test scores and college enrollment have 
no measurable impact on earnings when the person is 
in his/her mid-twenties. 


22% of Chicago public high school students attend 
charter schools 
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overall average in Texas (i.e., no impact of charter 
schools on student performance) hid the positive 
performance of the five No Excuses schools within 
the below-par performance of the other 40 charter 
schools. (“No Excuses schools” refers to schools 
that combine strong discipline, a commitment to 
math and reading achievement, and that devote 
substantially more time to instruction, whether 
through longer days or an extended school year.) 


Taken together, these studies 
suggest that urban charter 
schools are particularly effective in 
boosting students’ achievement. 


With regard to Ohio, Ohio’s original charter 
school law has been criticized for having weak 
oversight provisions with regard to charter school 
authorizers. (Ohio strengthened its law in 2015, 
which postdates the study shown in Table 1.)** Just 
as performance varies greatly among individual 
charter schools, some jurisdictions are likely to 
have higher quality charter schools (e.g., Boston) 
while other jurisdictions will have weaker charter 
schools (e.g., Ohio). CREDO’s 2014 report on Ohio 
stated, “...over 40 percent of Ohio charter schools 
are in urgent need of improvement.” 


3. Recent studies suggest that charter schools hold 
promise for improving longer-term educational 
and employment outcomes for students from 
their late teens through mid-twenties 


Starting in 2014, studies began being published 
that compared longer-term outcomes for charter 
school students with outcomes for comparable 
students who attended typical public schools. 

At this point the studies are few enough and 

the results are mixed enough, that it is still too 
early to reach firm conclusions. However, the 
pattern of evidence is tentatively promising.” 
Examples include: 


e A 2014 study of schools in Florida and 
Chicago found that charter school attendance 


increased high school graduation rates, college 
enrollment rates, persistence in college (i.e., 
number of semesters completed) by nontrivial 
amounts, and—most intriguingly— average 
annual earnings by 12.7 percent for Florida 
charter school attendees when they were in 
their midtwenties ($20,780 versus $18,433 

for students who attended noncharter public 
schools). Equally intriguing, the study found 
these positive long-term outcomes despite the 
fact that these same charter school students 
had not had better math and reading scores 
than their peers in traditional public schools 
when they were still in school. In short, the 
long-term impacts showed up despite the 
absence of earlier short-term impacts on 
educational achievement. 


e A 2017 study of schools in Chicago—where 
22 percent of public high school students 
attend charter schools—found no impact 
on high school graduation rates (compared 
to traditional public schools) but strong 
positive impacts on the probability of 
enrolling in a four-year college and on college 
semesters completed. 


e Once again, the Texas study showed mixed 
results, with the five No Excuses charter 
schools leading to higher enrollment (relative 
to similar students at traditional public 
schools) in four-year colleges. However, the 
40 “regular” charter schools led to decreased 
enrollment in four-year colleges and increased 
enrollment in two-year schools (relative 
to similar students at traditional public 
schools). Attending one of the 40 “regular” 
charter schools actually decreased earnings 
(relative to similar students at traditional 
public schools) when the individual reached 
his or her midtwenties. Attendance at the 
five No Excuses charter schools had no 
effect on earnings (relative to attendance at a 
traditional public school) during the students’ 
midtwenties. 


Given the odd pattern of findings—positive 
earnings effects in Florida paired with no 
difference in earlier test scores; positive impacts 
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on test scores at the Texas No Excuses schools, 
but no impact on later earnings—it is tempting 

to speculate on what is driving these results. One 
possibility is that some charter schools are helping 
students develop “behavioral skills” that pay off in 
the labor market, and that these skills differ from 
the academic skills and knowledge that boost test 
scores in math and reading. The Mathematica 
report speculates that “small, mission-driven 

high schools of choice may be especially well- 
suited to promoting” students’ long-term 
outcomes. Unfortunately, the current evidence 
remains too limited to know for sure. Hopefully 
future research will help illuminate these and 
other questions. 


Time dedicated to educational 
instruction, comprehensive 

and strictly enforced codes of 
behavior, and a mission that 
prioritizes academic achievement 
are frequently cited attributes of 
successful charter schools. 


4. Some hints of the types of charter schools that 
are most effective and the types of students that 
most benefit from them 


The studies included in Table 1 were generally 
designed to answer whether charter schools 
benefited the “average” student attending them— 
not particular subgroups of students. Nevertheless, 
taken together, these studies begin to offer some 
hints of the types of charter schools that are most 
effective and the types of students who show the 
most benefit. They help move us beyond the first- 
order question of “Are charter schools effective?” 
to the second-order question, “What types of 
charter schools are most effective, under what 
circumstances, and for which students?” 


Taken together, these studies suggest that urban 
charter schools are particularly effective in 
boosting students’ achievement, relative to charter 


schools in rural or suburban areas. (See The 
Urban Charter School Performance Advantage for 
possible reasons for this result.) 


Time dedicated to educational instruction, 
comprehensive and strictly enforced codes of 
behavior, and a mission that prioritizes academic 
achievement are frequently cited attributes of 
successful charter schools.°® Time dedicated to 
instruction usually means a longer school year 

or longer school days but can also be achieved 
through the inclusion of intensive tutoring.*' With 
regard to prioritizing academic achievement, many 
charter schools make meeting and exceeding math 
and reading proficiency standards a core part of 
their charter, and some go as far as to have parents 
and children sign contracts to that effect. 


In terms of the types of students that most benefit 
from charter schools, multiple studies in Table 

1 suggest that minority students (particularly 
African-American students), low-income students, 
or students with low educational achievement 
before entering the charter school show the 
greatest gains from attending one. Also reported, 
but less commonly, is that English-language 
learner (ELL) students, special education students, 
and boys benefit from charter school attendance. 
More research is needed before we can firmly 
conclude that these patterns hold up. A possible 
explanation underlying this pattern of results 
may be that charter schools are most effective 

for students who face the greatest challenges 

for academic achievement. The differences that 
charter schools can offer—whether in terms of 
instructional model, length of school day, size, 

or culture of the school—may help students 

for whom traditional public schools have not 
been effective. 


Do charter schools adversely affect traditional 
public schools and the students who attend them? 
As noted above, critics of charter schools argue 
that by diverting resources from traditional public 
schools, charter schools adversely affect those 
schools and the students who remain in them. In 
contrast, advocates of charter schools argue that 
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charter schools help the performance of all public 


schools—charter and noncharter—by injecting 
positive competition into the system. 


With the passage of time, and more experience 


with charter schools across multiple jurisdictions, 
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we are now better able to begin resolving 
this debate. 


Eleven studies of this question from 2004 to 
2016—covering 11 different cities and states 
and one nationwide study—support advocates’ 
view that charter schools boost achievement for 


The Urban Charter School Performance Advantage 


One pattern that emerges from the research 
on charter schools is that charter school 
effectiveness varies with the location of 

the school—urban charter schools tend to 

be more effective than nonurban charter 
schools—and for different groups of students.” 
Low-income, minority students attending 
charter schools generally make greater 
academic progress than their white peers do 
when attending charter schools. 


Given that charter schools’ “defining” 
features—principally, that they are schools of 
choice and enjoy more autonomy and greater 
freedom to innovate—are not dependent on 
location or students’ socioeconomic status, 
what accounts for this variation? 


One possibility is that individual schools 
typically improve as they “mature.” Because 
charter schools were first established 

and remain concentrated in cities, urban- 
located charters might be of higher quality 
as they have had more time to improve 
their educational model. Another possible 
explanation for the apparent greater 
effectiveness of urban charter schools 
(compared to nonurban charter schools) is 
the student population that urban districts 
serve. Because students enrolled in 
traditional district schools in large cities tend 
to perform below average on standardized 
tests, urban charter schools could simply 
appear measurably more effective than 


nonurban charters because it is easier to help 
students with lower baseline scores quickly 
make substantial learning gains. 


Urban and nonurban charters could also 
simply be structured differently based on 
parent demand. For instance, a suburban 
charter may respond to community 
demand for a nontraditional, non-test- 
focused environment, whereas urban 
charters are structured to meet demand 
for more structured, test-focused curricula. 
Although anecdotal, parental complaints 
over schools that “teach to the test” or 
stifle creativity are likely more common in 
districts where students are already meeting 
standardized test expectations—an area in 
which suburban-based schools, on average, 
generally excel. 


Why students of different socioeconomic 
backgrounds might fare differently in charter 
schools is more complex to unpack, although 
many of the explanations for the variation 
between urban and nonurban charter school 
outcomes could help to explain variation by 
student background as well. For instance, 

if white, middle class students are more 
likely to attend high-quality traditional public 
schools, they will have comparably less to 
gain from attending an alternative school. 


* Center for Research on Education Outcomes at 
Stanford University, Urban Charter School Study: 
Report on 41 Regions, 2015. . 
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all public school students or at least have little 

or no negative impact on the achievement of 
students in the local noncharter schools. Six of the 
studies found that the presence of charter schools 
improved achievement for students at the local 
noncharter public schools. Four studies showed 
no effect of the presence of charter schools on the 
achievement of students in the local noncharter 
schools. Only one study—of an unnamed school 
district in the Southwest—found some negative 
effects of charter schools on the achievement of 
students in the local noncharter schools.” 


Recommendations for Future 
Charter School Policy 


As highlighted in this brief, charter schools across 
the country share the attribute of operating under 
a charter, but differ greatly in their organizational 
structure, culture, funding, types of students 

they serve, educational priorities, and most 
importantly, in their effectiveness. The early 

years of the charter school movement focused 
primarily on expanding the number of charter 
schools. The sector is growing and continues to 
solidify its position in American public education. 
Now, as student outcomes from this first set of 
charter schools indicate wide variation in the 
effectiveness of individual charter schools, it may 
be time for policymakers to shift their focus from 
the size of the sector to the quality of particular 
schools. Moving forward, policymakers, including 
legislatures, state education agencies, and charter 
school authorizers, should prioritize: 


Improving quality control. The overall quality of 
the charter school sector, as measured by student 
outcomes, will become increasingly important, 
especially if the sector continues to expand. Just 
as with traditional public schools, individual 
charter schools vary widely in quality. Local and 
state school boards and governments are expected 
to intervene when traditional schools are failing. 
So, too, must charter school authorizers work 

to ensure that individual charter schools are 


providing a high-quality education. States, local 
governments, and authorizers should work in 
tandem to close under-performing or mismanaged 
charter schools and to develop best practices and 
tighter quality control when a charter is initially 
granted to a school.” 


Providing high-quality charter options where 
population density supports growth. High- 
quality charter school options that support school 
choice and meet the varied educational needs of 
more children should be promoted where demand 
is sufficient to support additional schools. Regions 
with few school-aged children simply may not be 
able to support multiple schools without financially 
straining both traditional and charter schools. 


Promoting charter schools as laboratories of 
innovation. One of the earliest arguments for 
charter schools was the idea that charter schools 
would serve as “innovation labs” to pilot and test 
new educational models. The resulting discoveries 
and insights would benefit all schools and 
students—not just those attending charter schools. 
This vision has not quite come to fruition. The 
wide variation in how charter schools approach 
education—and the results they achieve—offers 
an opportunity to learn much more about which 
practices work, under what conditions, and for 
which students. Those who care about student 
outcomes should embrace the idea that charter 
schools are a complement to rather than a 
competitor of traditional public schools. Currently 
traditional public schools educate 95 percent of 
children enrolled in American public schools. They 
will likely continue to educate the vast majority 

of children into the foreseeable future. It is in the 
nation’s best interest both to offer educational 
options and to learn as much as we can about 
effective educational practices wherever they 

can be studied. 
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achievement during the school-age years. 
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The effect of longer seat time is likely contingent on the extra 
being spent on core subject areas. Further, several studies find 
that when controlling for other factors, longer instruction 
time no longer has significantly positive impacts on student 
achievement. This may indicate that it is not, in fact, longer 
instruction time that is driving the increase in student 
achievement but one or more of the additional school policies 
and practices that are heavily correlated with time spent in 
school. However, it is also possible that time in school is so 
strongly correlated with these other factors that statistical 
analysis cannot separate out their individual effects. See 
Gleason, What’s the Secret, p. 11. 


Brian Gill, “The Effect of Charter Schools on Students in 
Traditional Public Schools: A Review of the Evidence,” 
Education Next, November 11, 2016. 


While having the ability to close charter schools is an important 
control mechanism, school closures can be highly disruptive for 
students and can have serious implications for learning if the 
students do not actually end up in better schools. To minimize 
these disruptions, policymakers should focus on ensuring only 
quality schools are improved in the first place. 
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